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@ FIFTY YEARS is a short span in the history of our nation 
and but a moment in the life of the Catholic Church. Fifty 
years ago America was booming along under the leadership 
of Teddy Roosevelt. The newspapers were having a field 
day with the murder of Stanford White, the country’s fore- 
most architect. In Kansas, Carrie Nation was sharpening 
her axe to begin her raids on saloons. Seven Presbyterian 
missionaries boarded the steamship Canopic to sail for foreign- 
mission work in India. And on January 1, 1907, a new Catholic 
publication appeared in Boston called THe Fretp AFAR. 


The purpose of the new magazine was stated clearly: ‘““THE 

FrELp AFAR aims to deepen and widen in its readers the mis- 

sionary spirit. The reason for its appearance lies in the words 

of Jesus Christ, “Going, teach all nations.’ This paper is 

designed to strengthen all work for foreign missions. THE 

. FieLD AFAR will strive to make known conditions and oppor- 
tunities existing in our foreign missions. 


“In laboring for the foreign missions, THE FrELD AFAR is 
confident that it will proportionately benefit the Church at 
home. Our first duty is to ourselves; our second, to those 
about us. Our whole duty embraces at least the desire to help 
all and the practical purpose to do so according to our 
opportunity. 








“If we confine our love for Christ to His presence in our 
souls, He will not remain long with us. If we narrow our 


4 charity to a small circle, it will soon lose its warmth. The 
7 love of Christ cannot be confined; like the flame — charity 
i must expand or it will die.” 


As this magazine now begins its second half century, its 
publishers rededicate themselves to those principles that 
A appeared in its first issue. 


4 The Maryknoll Fathers 
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MARK TENNIEN 


(Left) Fr. Coy’s Mass in Bolivia: (Above) Fr. Quinn’s Formosa language study. 


WILUAM J. COY 


@ THOUSANDS of man hours of hard 
work go to make up Maryknoll’s 
busy days overseas. Our missioners 
are on the go from early morning 
Mass till the last evening catechism 
class for factory workers. Mary- 
knollers’ work is never done. There 
is the nagging urgency because 
some hundreds of priests are trying 
to do justice to the needs of the 29 
million people for whom Maryknoll 
is responsible in many scattered 
regions of the world. There aren’t 
enough priests to do the job right. 
Young men who know a challenge 
when they meet one can take a hint. 
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A WORLD-WIDE PICTORIAL 
ROUNDUP OF MARYKNOILL 
















“CYRIL VELLICIG 
Father Joseph Brannigan 
puts the finishing touches on 
a new church in East Africa. 


African youngsters patron- 
ize Father Charles Libera- 
tore’s dispensary in this vil- 
lage that has no doctor. 

CHARLES LIBERATORE 


Father Richard J. Quinn is 
all attention when one of his 
parishioners needs guidance. 
P. FRANCIS LYNCH 





























_ CHARLES UBERATORE 
Bishop McGurkin gives solemn Benediction in his colorful African cathedral. 






@ MARYKNOLLERS attack the prob- 
lems of their people from all sides; 
are interested in everything that 
touches the lives of their people; 
raise the standard of living and in 
other practical ways bring the works 
of mercy into focus for their peo- 
ple. They put emphasis on the 
4 ideal of Christian family life. Our 
: Padres try for a well-rounded pro- 
gram to provide a more abundant 

life for their people both in soul and 

in body. an 























AMBROSE GRAHAM 
Fr. McCloskey’s after-hours in jungle. 
Fr. Leo Walter’s Filipino altar boy. 
MARK TENNIEN 





THE END 






~ The Birth 
OF 
an Idea 


He gave American Catholics 


a push toward their destiny. 


BY MARK L. KENT, M.M. 





Three Cardinals at Maryknoll: Father Walsh shows the resting place of our co- 
founders to Cardinals Mooney of Detroit, Spellman of New York, Tien of China. 


@a MAN with a big idea has to 
climb up the slippery side of a rut. 
Father James Anthony Walsh had 
such an idea when this century was 
only a few years old. He had an idea 
that American Catholics needed. 
He hoped to lead them to appreciate 
the missions as a must part of their 
heritage as Catholics. But the peo- 
ple he had in mind were in a rut. 

When Father Walsh took over as 
Boston Director of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith he 
sized up the Church in America. 
What did American Catholics know 
about the missions? Many people he 
talked to thought the missionary 
phase of the Catholic Church had 
ended with St. Patrick or St. Boni- 
face. Stories of the picturesque brown 
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habits of the California Padres hard- 
ly stirred them faintly. They were 
quaint figures of a vaguely out-of- 
date period. Father Walsh used his 
eyes. He saw that American Catho- 
lics of his day and age knew the 
missions as something nebulous, ex- 
otic — ancient history of another 
world and another time — some- 
thing to do with Aztecs and Iroquois. 
He talked with those who prided 
themselves as being better informed; 
they knew the missions as a jumble 
of cannibals, palanquins, manda- 
rins, bonzes and witch doctors. 
Father Walsh read much and 
deeply. He was shocked by the way 
the white race in those days all over 
Christendom thought of itself as 
superior. It hardly even stooped to 
compare itself with others. The 
white race in America, in its lusty 
pioneering, rather publicly consid- 
ered itself above even decadent 
Europe. No one in the mainstream 
of literature bothered to think of 
Asia and Africa in terms of people, 
let alone as vast segments of human- 
ity who did not know Christ. 
Father Walsh was no stranger to 
the problems the Church in America 
faced. He had pounded pavements 
and rubbed elbows with people 
when he was a curate in Boston. His 
parish was like hundreds of others, 
in a period when the primitive 
buildings of a previous generation 
had been rebuilt on a grander scale. 
Catholic immigration had begun to 
slow down. He could see the Church 
that missioners from Europe had 
built up in America was tempted to 
become respectable, complacent. 
The Church in America had a kind 
of defense complex. It has been too 
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busy fighting attacks and assimilat- 
ing immigrants to feel sure of itself as 
an accepted institution in America. 

As he saw matters, the Church in 
America was without traditions to 
stiffen it or new visions to quicken 
its members. 

Here and there individuals stood 
out for national or global issues. 
Of America’s 17,000 priests sixteen 
were overseas as missioners. In one 
way they represented America’s 
willingness to go teach all nations. 
However, they were anything but 
American because they had to go 
outside America to Canada or 
Europe to find a society that would 
let them give full bent to their desire 
to make Christ known in heathen: 
lands. The vast majority of Ameri- 
cans were limited to “‘ancestor wor- 
ship” of their European mother 
countries. People of this caliber were 
in no mood to see that the vision of a 
message to pagan nations had not 
yet been given the attention it 
demanded. 

Father Walsh took a closer look. 
He was an avid student of Scripture. 
He often meditated on Our Lord’s 
words, “The children of this gener- 
ation are wiser than the children of 
light.”” He saw all about him the 
lush growth of American business 
built on the solid foundations of 
know how, hard work, initiative. 
Catholics in America were part and 
parcel of everything that was mak- 
ing America great in a material 
sense. Father Walsh passed his ma- 
turing years in an America that 
spawned inventions, made tremen- 
dous strides in industry. He could 
see this country get its teeth into 
advertising that was to become a 
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decisive factor in American life. 

He took the measure of America 
and saw that American Catholics 
had all the natural gifts for pulling 
their weight in the global struggle 
to make Christ known everywhere. 
All American Catholics needed was 
a knowledge of the facts. 

His idea was to start a magazine 
to give American Catholics a fac- 
tual convincing knowledge of the 
missions. The first issue, January, 
1907, showed the pattern of his 
editorial policy: the unknown could 
not attract. Knowledge would lead 
to cooperation. He understood that 
mere emotion would get only a 
superficial response, would miss the 
target. Instead, his appeal was to 
the deeper motive of convinced 
sacrifice. 

Today, when thousands of Ameri- 
cans are fans of the missions, the 
call for sacrifice is a household word 
in families across the nation. But 
when Father Walsh broached the 
program, missions were as alien to 
America as warm beer. Few Ameri- 
cans had ever seen a missioner or 
had even the remotest idea of what 
a missioner does. The occasional 
missioner who visited America was 
slightly outlandish, a man with a 
luxuriant beard who spoke only 
broken English and hailed from 
some unpronounceable corner of 
Asia. The story he told was purely 
emotional, of disease or famine or 
flood — always an emergency that 
a modest sum could take care of. 
His local sponsor often interpreted 


Fathers Walsh and Price at the Eucha- 
ristic Congress in Montreal, where 
they agreed on the idea of Maryknoll. 
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for him. Though his presence before 
American Catholics was as decorous 
as possible there was about it an 
aroma of the Wild Man from Borneo. 
The visiting missioner was not an 
American, not a person that young 
Americans who saw his perform- 
ance would ever want to imitate. 

Father Walsh determined that his 
magazine would give his readers a 
correct idea of the missions. That 
would require calm steady instruc- 
tion without ballyhoo. He rolled 
up his sleeves and went to work. 

From his modest office in Boston 
into the homes of America went 
Tue Fievp Arar. He wrote English 
without pretense, using terse pointed 
understatement. He wrote in a con- 
versational style that put over what 
he had to say but did not preach. 
Father Walsh was probably the first 
to present the missions in language 
akin to the American taste. He was 
readable and read. He had a quick 
eye for news toned to the American 
sense of humor. He presented the 
mission cause without emotion. 

He had an axe to grind but it was 
the Church’s cause, not his own. 
His statistics were verifiable; his 
conclusions cautious; his appeal to 
the understanding. Almost without 
their being aware of it, readers of 
THE FieLp AFAR became convinced 
that the Church is essentially apos- 
tolic, that the mission cause is nor- 
mal to their lives as Catholics and 
necessary if the Church in America 
is to grow. 

His magazine was in the van- 
guard, promoting the mission cause 
as a pacemaker to the rest of literary 
America. He used many pictures. 
Only in desperation did he print the 
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old-fashioned family-portrait style 
of photo. He preferred story-telling 
pictures — as many of them as he 
could get his hands on — pictures 
that did the work of showing his 
readers what the missions were all 
about in human’ understandable 
terms. 

Perhaps the most characteristic of 
his traits as editor was his patience. 
He did not expect to change Amer- 
ica overnight. Nor was his tone of 
writing peremptory. He was con- 
tent to convince by calm persistent 
exposition. He appreciated fully 
and used successfully the means of 
modern publicity to give his readers 
the many-sided life of the Church. 

When FatherWalsh launched THE 
Fretp AFAR his ultimate objective 
was to encourage the establishment 
of a seminary here in the United 
States to train American youths for 
work for Christ in distant lands. The 
magazine in his mind threw down a 
challenge to America. As it turned 
out this magazine drew him to 
Father Price and the two of them 
to start Maryknoll that was to 
start American Catholics marching 
toward their destiny as full-fledged 
members of the world-wide Church. 

Father Walsh’s idea has come 
around the circle. As we thank God 
that his magazine is celebrating its 
fiftieth anniversary we can look 
back to the play he gave to a young 
French missioner and martyr, Theo- 
phane Venard, in the early issues. 
And we can recall recent issues of 
this magazine honored by the 
account of a Bishop, as American as 
a Ford, meeting death at the hands 
of the God-hating Reds in a prison 
in far-off China. +e 
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THE AMERICAN 
MISSIONEE 


5,126 overseas represent 5 per cent of all Catholic missioners. 


BY THOMAS J. BAUER, M.M. 


THE YEAR 1956 marked the first 
time that the number of American 
Catholics engaged in active mis- 
sionary work outside the United 
States exceeded the 5,000 mark. 
A new survey made by the Mis- 
sion Secretariat of Washington, 
D. C., revealed that the number of 
United States priests, Brothers, 
Sisters, and lay apostles in foreign 
lands had reached a grand total 
of 5,126. This high-water mark of 
participation in the foreign mis- 
sions typifies the generous character 
of the Church in America and the 
steady ecclesiastical growth of our 
country in the present century. 
American Catholic representa- 
tion on the foreign missions has 
had a relatively recent beginning. 
Less than fifty years ago, the 
United States was itself a mission 
country. The 5,126 overseas mis- 
sioners of American origin or Amer- 


ican citizenship represent only 5% 


of the total number of Catholic 
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mission workers who serve the 
Church, under the Congregation of 
Propaganda Fide, throughout the 
world. The encouraging factor is 
the annual addition of Americans 
to this number. During the past 
decade and a half, the United 
States has sent an average of 193 
new workers every year. 


States 

The American missioner is the 
product of no particular area of the 
country. Forty-six of our forty-eight 
States boast of Catholic sons and 
daughters in the ranks of the over- 
seas group. As might be antici- 
pated, the States with the largest 
Catholic populations have, as a 
rule, the largest numbers of mis- 
sioners. New York heads the list 
with 1,035 priests, Brothers, and 
Sisters. Massachusetts follows with 
790; then Pennsylvania, with 628, 
and Illinois, with 250. Nine others 
have 100 or more missioners over- 
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seas: Ohio, New Jersey, California, 
Wisconsin, Missouri, Michigan, 
Maryland and the District of Colum- 
bia, Minnesota, Rhode Island. 


Archdtoceses and Dioceses 


In all, 125 archdioceses and dio- 
ceses of the United States, including 
Alaska and Puerto Rico, have made 
contributions of personnel towards 
our country’s Catholic, overseas 
total. Four ecclesiastical territories 
supply 1,672 missioners or almost 
one third of the entire overseas con- 
tingent. The figures are as follows: 





Boston 600 
Brooklyn 433 
New York 338 
Philadelphia gor 

1,672 


Five other archdioceses and dio- 
ceses contribute more than 100 
each, for an additional 716, or 14% 
of the total: 


Pittsburgh 195 
Chicago 172 
St. Louis 126 
Providence 115 
Newark 108 

716 


Of the other ecclesiastical divi- 
sions, 19 furnish between 50 and 
99 each, for a total of 1,306 mission- 
ers; and 97 provide the balance of 
1,432. Only five ecclesiastical terri- 
tories of the United States have no 
missioners overseas. 


Mission Societies 

“Societies that are interested in 
the missions,” Bishop Sheen ex- 
plains in his analysis of the new 
Mission Secretariat survey, ‘‘are 
roughly of two kinds: those who 
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exist primarily for the service of the | 


foreign missions, and those who 
give a portion of their religious 


personnel to the foreign missions.” | 


Of institutes of men, 54 have 
American members overseas, ag- 
gregating a total of 2,914 priests, 
Brothers, and scholastics. Analysis 
of the contributions of these 54 
societies shows the following: 


Members Percentage 
Overseas Societies Personnel of Total 
Ito 49 4! 638 = =—.22% 
50to 99 «= 8553 19% 
over 100 5 «1,723 59% 


The five sending societies of men , 


having the largest groups on the 
missions are these: 


Institute Personnel _ overseas 
Jesuits 750 25.7% 
Maryknoll 464 15-9% 
Redemptorists 202 6.9% 
Divine Word 156 53% 
Franciscans 151 5.2% 


Institutes of women with mem- 
bers overseas total 80, and provide 
the foreign missions with 2,212 Sis- 
ters and lay apostles. The break- 
down of these sending societies and 
their overseas personnel is as follows: 


Members Percentage 
Overseas Societies Personnel of Total 
1to 39.6~—(66 887 40% 
40to 99 12 736 33% 
over 100 2 589 27% 


Among religious institutes of 
women, the ten largest contributors 
of personnel are: 


Maryknoll Sisters 453 
Marist Mission Sisters 13 

School Sisters of Notre Dame 93 
Medical Mission Sisters g! 


Dominican Sisters of Brooklyn 76 
MARYKNOLL 
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Jesuit Maryknoll Redemptorist Divine Word —Franciscan 
750 464 202 156 151 


{7% | 


Marist Notre -" School Medical Missioners 
136 91 


PERSONNEL OVERSEAS 
WHERE MISSIONERS COME FROM" 
a, ; : 

















Franciscan Sisters, Minor Conv. 67 
Franciscan Missionaries of Mary 59 
Religious of the Sacred 

Heart of Mary 57 
Sisters of St. Anne 52 
St: Joseph Sisters of Brooklyn 52 


Fields of Labor 

“The preference of American 
missioners,’ Bishop Sheen observes 
in his comments on the distribution 
of our country’s mission personnel, 
“seems to be the Catholic lands 
where priests are few. Two out of 
every five United States missioners 
labor in Latin America.” 

Out of a total of 5,126 American 
priests, Brothers, and Sisters over- 
seas, 38% or 1,944 men and women 
religious from the United States, 
are laboring in Latin America. 

The great Asiatic continent, 
which contains two thirds of the 
world population, has a smaller 
number of American Catholic mis- 
sioners serving a considerably larger 
pagan population. The countries 
of Asia, and the United States per- 
sonnel working in them, are: 





Country Men Women Total 
Burma 18 2 20 
Ceylon 32 27 59 
China 61 3 64 
Formosa, Hong Kong, 

Macao 102 170 
India 184 65 249 
Indonesia 6 3 9 
Japan 199 113 312 
Korea 43 25 68 
Pakistan 69 56 125 
Philippines 359 94 453 
Siam 20 9 29 
Vietnam I _ I 

Total 1094 465 1559 
16 


Africa has a total of 445 mission 
workers from the United States. 
This figure represents 8.7% of the 
total number of American Catholics 
in overseas mission areas, and about 
1.2% of the Church’s 30,595 of all 
nationalities serving on this impor- 
tant continent. “Africa,” says Bishop 
Sheen, “‘has a small population in 
relation to its area, but it is the 
most important continent for the 
future of the world. Both Russia 
and the Western world regard it as 
a prize, while Africa itself, now 
feeling its preciousness, is pressing it 
quickly toward different forms of 
nationalisms.” Since 1954 Catholics + 
of the United States have increased 
their numbers in Africa by sending 
66 additional priests and Sisters. 
The Pacific Islands claim 764 Cath- 
olic workers: 301 priests and Broth- 
ers, and 463 Sisters — a total of 
15% of our country’s overseas per- 


sonnel. The Arctic regions, and ay 
mission posts in Australia and New } Wh 
Zealand, account for the remaining | mu 
6.3% of America’s Catholic mission | I 
body. ) thr 
““God grant that missionary socie- rs 
the 


ties will remain missionary, and not 
take up the lighter tasks at home | for 
for economic reasons,” says Bishop , _ 
Sheen. “God grant, too, that all 


religious institutes will realize that, cor 
in aiding the Church outside the Mz 
United States, they will increase _ the 
their vocations. The left and the aw 
right side of the heart have com- ne\ 


munion with one another only after to 
the blood has been circulated 
through the whole body. So we en 
have spiritual health only on con- | 4a 


dition that we nourish the whole chi 
Body of Christ.” ee | ba 
JAD 
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BENI 
PADRE 


A typically unheroic week 


in a bleak Amazon mission. 


BY JAMES R. DYER, M.M. 


@ WEDNESDAY. It was hot and muggy 
when I mounted Jose, my new 
mule, and headed for Porvenir. As 
I feared it rained. I had a nice 
three-hour ride in the rain on a 
slippery muddy road on Jose; yet 
the mule seemed none the worse 


| for wear. 


— 


~~ 


Carnival was still going on when 
I arrived and of course the dance 
continued all night. Attendance at 
Mass was poor as usual. They gave 
the excuse that when the Padre is 
away they lose the habit (which they 
never had) of going to church. How 
to interest people who live out in 
the woods and do farming is a prob- 
lem. They come to town on Sun- 
days but never come near the 


| church except when they have a 
| baptism or want to be padrinos. 
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THURSDAY. Old Raimundo Nunez 
was deathly sick and he thought: he 
was going to die. I did too when I 
went to see him. We talked awhile 
and then I told him he better get 
married and make his confession. 
He said that was just what he wanted 
to do. We set the date for the next 
day. I came early in the morning, 
heard his confession and anointed 
him. Later on when we got all the 
papers filled out and the witnesses 
together I married him. He was 
also married civilly at the same 
time. The next morning I brought 
him Holy Communion after Mass. 
He started to improve and in no time 
was out of bed and into the ham- 
mock. 

FRIDAY. I was called to attend an 
old Indian lady who must be about 
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eighty. She too was in danger of 
death. I heard her confession, 
anointed her, and brought her Our 
Lord in Holy Viaticum. Like old Nu- 
nez, Rosa improved after receiving 
the Sacrament of Extreme Unction. 

On the same day a man, who had 
been sick off 
and on, sudden- 
ly died of a 
stroke. I arrived 
too late and 
could only 
anoint him 
conditionally. 

Some months ago I tried to get 
him to go to confession but he put it 
off, saying that he was not going to 
die yet. I had heard that he had 
been sick again and had intended to 
go in to see him but the above two 
sick calls caused me to put it off. 

SATURDAY. It seems this is a 
month of grippe and fever and sick 
calls. Today I was called to hurry 
to the side of Dona Carlota, who is 
deaf. She was sick with grippe and 
her heart was acting up so I anointed 
her, hearing her confession the best 
I could. In the afternoon I brought 
her Holy Communion, which she 
received very piously. 

In a neighboring house I dis- 
covered a sick young man; he was 
nothing but skin and bones. He was 
married only civilly, and his woman 
was not there. I sent him some 
drugs and vitamins and milk. 

School hasnt opened because 
most pupils are out in the woods, 
helping gather almendra nuts. Those 
in town flock to the riverbank every 
time a canoe loaded with a/mendra 
or Brazil nuts comes in. They re- 
ceive 50 bolivianos for each five- 
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OUR BEST 
are expressed by our prayers for 
you. Every day of 1957 we shall 


pray for you, your intentions, your 
problems and your dear ones. 





gallon tin of nuts they unload and | 
carry to one of the storehouses. This 
year there is a very good price for 
the nuts and ev eryone is either buy- | 
ing, selling or gathering them. 

But the hokence lasts for only a 
few months and very few there are 
who save. At 
the fiestas they 
gamble and 
drink all their 
earnings away 
and then go 
back to con- | 
tinue to live in 
poverty and misery and complain 
about the lack of drugs and medi- ? 
cines and the great need for a doc- 
tor. About these things they just 
complain; but let there be a lack of 
alcohol and they would rise in re- 
volt and refuse to work. 

This morning a man met me and 
asked me to go out to Kilometer 6 to 
visit a man who was five days with 
a fever. After breakfast I went on 
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Jose and after a two-hour ride found 


the house and the sick man. He said | 
he did not want to go to confession 
because he was not right in the head 
and could not speak rationally. 

I told him that he seemed quite 
sane and seemed to be speaking as 
rationally as one could expect, add- 
ing that I had not made a two-hour | 
mule ride just to give him an injec- 
tion. I gave him the penicillin and 
some other drugs to cut the fever 
and then returned to the question 
of getting his sick soul injected with 
some of God’s grace. He went to 
confession and made a good one. 
On the way back I arranged for 
Sunday Mass, as there are many 
farming people out this way. 
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sUNDAY. Three Masses today. One 
in the morning here in Porvenir, at 
which the children received Holy 
Communion. We had improved 
attendance and ten Holy Commun- 
ions. After Mass and a cup of coffee 
I prepared to go out to Kilometer 6 
to offer the second Mass of the day. 
Just as I was mounting, the stirrup 


‘broke and that meant almost an 


hour repairing it. 

At Kilometer 6 about 30 or 40 
people had gathered to hear Mass. 
There were to have been some bap- 
tisms but the godfathers were not 
acceptable so I postponed the bap- 
tisms until my next visit. 

More than three-fourths of our 
couples are not married in the 
Church. It is hard to convince those 
married civilly that they should get 
married in the Church. For most it 
is just too much trouble to come 
around and make arrangements. 
Here it is no social crime for a man 
to take up with a woman and begin 
keeping house with her. 

Some use civil marriage as a 
shield to protect their respectability 
while they try each other out. 
Others have the idea that a reli- 
gious marriage will make a change 
in their lives. At present they get 
along with each other very well but 
once they are married, one or the 
other might begin to act up and 
feel too sure of him or herself. 

As a rule, parents do not know 
how to teach their daughters and 
sons about sex. People argue that it 
is natural and necessary for a man 
to keep a woman because of the 
physical necessity he has for one, to 
satisfy his passions and to do his 
laundry and cooking. 
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Against all this we keep plugging 
away at the necessity of religious 
marriage, the sanctity of the home, 
the high vocation it is to be a father 
or mother of a family. 

After a bite to eat I returned to 
Porvenir and had to work an hour 
on the electric-light plant to pre- 
pare it for the evening Mass. At 
6:30 I offered the third Mass of 
the day and it was well attended. 
Many people come to this Mass who 
would not come to morning Mass. 
When attendance picks up it is 
always a big consolation but there 
is much to be desired, especially 
among the men who remain indif- 
ferent and some even hostile. 

MONDAY. My mule, Jose, devel- 
oped a big swelling in its neck. I 
consulted the old muleteers in town 
and there were various conjectures 
as to what it might be. Some said 
it was a kick; others said a‘ non- 
poisonous snake bite; others said a 
tumor. The remedy was to bathe it 
with hot salt towels and then, when 
it came to a head, lance it. All this 
I did. One learns to be even a 
veterinary on the missions. 

School began in earnest today. 
There were more teachers than 
pupils so I have not bothered to go 
over to teach as yet. 

TUESDAY. Almost daily the ox- 
carts, each drawn by three pair of 
oxen, arrive and depart. The 
drivers, who are all sweaty and 
dirty, yell and snap long whips at 
the oxen. This parade passes right 
by the church. Trucks are not run- 
ning due to the condition of the 
road which is full of holes, ruts, mud. 
People here would not know what 
to make of a paved road. ee 
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This nurse, a Grail lay missioner 
in Brazil, inquires about matters 
affecting both the soul and body. 








The New Army 


The Catholic laity join forces 


Bown a hill just outside the city of 

Jerusalem, Our Lord spoke to His 

disciples for the last time. “Go,” 

He said, ‘“‘and make disciples of all 

nations, baptizing them in the 

name of the Father and of the Son 
, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

Today, after nearly twenty cen- 
turies of Christianity, the total 
number of Catholics is only 471 
million. That total is less than the 
world’s non-Christian population 
growth of the past thirty years — 
500 million. } 

“Tomorrow the world will be 
ours!’ This is the cry of commu- 
nism. In merely forty years, Com- 
munists have gained control of 800 
million people, or one third of the 
world’s population. It took only a 
handful of Communists to gain con- 
trol of Russia, thirty-six years ago. 
Today Communists can be found in 
the most distant parts. of the world. 

Undoubtedly one of the biggest 
factors in this rapid growth of com- 
munism throughout the world has 
been the Communists’ use of their 
party’s rank-and-file members in 
some official capacity, small though 
that may be. Thus every new recruit 
to communism begins at once to 
sense his own importance to the 
“cause,”’ and to experience a sense 
of belonging and achievement that 
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to win all peoples for Christ. 


makes him a zealous recruiter. 

Contrast this procedure with that 
of the Church. For nearly twenty 
centuries, we have mistakenly let 
a few priests do the job Our Lord 
gave His Church to do. Certainly 
the laity are j:st as much a part of 
the Church as the clergy. Until the 
laity take a responsible position in 
an organized program cf convert 
making, we cannot hope to fulfill 
Christ’s command to “‘make disci- 
ples of all nations.” 

Look at the situation in mission 
lands. Francis Xavier began the 
task of converting 50 million people 
in India. Today, four centuries 
later, there are 5 million Indian 
Catholics, but the population is 
now 375 million! About three cen- 
turies ago, Catholic missioners be- 
gan preaching the Gospel to 60 
million pagans in China. Today 
there are in China 4 million Cath- 
olics and 495 million pagans! 

Happily, the situation is begin- 
ning to improve. Organizations of 
Catholic laity are now contributing 
yeoman service to the Church’s pro- 
gram of convert making. Among 
these are the Young Catholic Work- 
ers, the Grail, the Legion of Mary, 
the Young Catholic Students, the 
Christian Family Movement, the 
International Catholic Auxiliaries 
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and the Convert Makers of America. 

In making a positive effort to 
allow their Catholic Faith to influ- 
ence the various levels of society 
with which they come into contact, 
these organizations have adopted a 
practice by which a few Christian 
Jews, in a period of three centuries, 
converted almost twenty per cent 
of the Roman Empire. 

What can be done on the parish 
level has been ably demonstrated in 
the diocese of San Diego, Califor- 
nia. In 1951, Most Rev. Charles F. 
Buddy, Bishop of San Diego, organ- 
ized a convert campaign through- 
out his diocese. With the pastors 
acting as chairmen, committees of 
competent and zealous laymen 
were organized in every parish. The 
parish was then divided into blocks 
or sections, with a captain and lieu- 
tenant for each. By this arrange- 
ment, every home in the diocese of 
San Diego was visited — 95 thou- 
sand in all. 

Special cards were used to record 
each visit. The workers made the 
visits in pairs, introduced them- 
selves as neighbors, and extended 
invitations to attend the Parish 
Inquiry Forums. They also gave 
each family a letter of invitation, 
signed by the pastor, and a small 
pamphlet. Over 6 thousand persons 
expressed interest, 2 thousand came 
to the classes, and nearly 5 thousand 
lapsed Catholics returned to the 
Faith. 

What one zealous layman can do 
in the apostolate, is often amazing. 
A Catholic woman in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, a member of the Convert 
Makers of America, has helped 
130 converts into the Church. 
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Her work began when a bus com- 
panion asked her to assist in Sunday 
School instructions. She consented 
with the stipulation that she be 
allowed to teach from the Catholic 
Catechism. This chance opportun- 
ity led to the eventual conversion of 
the entire Sunday School class, 
including its original teacher. This 
same convert maker spends two or 
three days a week making “hospital 
rounds,” giving personal and group 
instructions to patients, and help- 
ing them with their prayers. 

In the foreign missions, the laity 
have often proved to be the stout 
“right arm” for the missioner. 

In Guatemala a Maryknoller was 
faced with the gigantic task of 
bringing Christ into the lives of 20 | 
thousand Indians in his mountain © 
parish. He devised a system where- 
by each Catholic who attended W 
Mass and the instruction period on 
Sunday was required to visit five 
families during the week, and pass | Drier 
on to them what he had learned the ? conv 
previous Sunday. In this way, not | But | 
only were contacts made with to pt 
Indians whom the missioner could | 
not reach, but also the faith and | Fron 
fervor of his “Indian apostles” were | «Tp, 
deepened and strengthened. i 
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Pope Pius XII has constantly ; er 
stressed the necessity of organizing e 
a 


the lay apostolate for work in fac- | 
tories, schools, and even large 8 ft 
apartment houses. His words have |_ Will 
been heeded by the Catholic hier- 

archy and laity alike. A beginning = Fr" 
has been made, and all signs indi- , neec 
cate that the lay apostolate will | can 
have an enormous influence on the ship 
growth of the Church in the next 
fifty years. a5 
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Wass a Maryknoller stands before 
the Indians of South America, the 
men and women of Africa, or his 
Oriental congregation, his words carry 
conviction and bring his hearers Faith. 
But then he has the problem of where 
to put the new converts! 


From Japan, a Maryknoller writes: 
“The present church was formerly a 
warehouse and has a seating capacity 
of 350. The parish now has 2,824 
Catholics. We’ve pushed every wall 
as far as it will stretch. A new church 
will cost $15,000.” 


From the Philippines: ‘Urgently 
needed is a suitable church where God 
can live and people can come to wor- 
ship Him. The present structure is 


WHAT HE 
SAYS 
—but 

».. WHAT CAN 


Fae samanenaance Seo 
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/' HE DO? 


beyond hope of repair.’”’ Any gift wel- 
come. 


From the Bolivian Andes: ‘““We need a 
place for the Indians to study; $1,000 
will build a classroom” also “Please 
help us re-roof our church. The roof is 
97 years old, ready to fall; $3,000 
required for tile and $2,000 for lumber 
and labor.” 


Schools and churches are needed also 
in Africa, Chile, Formosa, Korea, 
Hong Kong, Guatemala, Peru and 
Central America. 


Gifts permitting the building of 
schools, convents, chapels and priests’ 
homes, may be made in memory of 
persons you wish to honor. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL, NEW YORK 





BY BISHOP RAYMOND A. LANE 


Bringing the | 


A popular missionary literature 


is Maryknoll Bookshelf’s aim 


@ IT WAS a warm summer afternoon 
in 1906. Seated at his desk in his 
second-floor office in Boston, Father 
James Anthony Walsh, the arch- 
diocesan director of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith, care- 
fully scanned every page of a large 
catalogue. 

Then, he put the book aside, took 
a sheet of paper from a drawer in 
his desk, and began a letter to his 
good friend, Father John T. 
McNicholas (later to become Arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati). 

Wrote Father Walsh: ‘I took up 
a catalogue of a Catholic book con- 
cern. Works on history and dogma, 
books of instruction, devotion, and 
controversy were generously tabu- 
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lated. So, too, were numerous lists 
of fiction; tales for the young and 
old, by authors, some celebrated, 
more tolerated, others struggling 
for a name in the galaxy of Catholic 
writers, 

““T searched carefully through 
four thousand titles and discovered 
on the subject of Foreign Missions 
— four — two of them published 
more than a quarter of a century 
ago. 

‘““How can we know unless we be 
taught? With few books written in 
English on the subject, with prac- 
tically no live periodicals to repre- 
sent the cause, with a scarcity of 
articles in our various magazines, 
we cannot wonder that our people, 
and even some of our good priests, 
have not realized the need.” 

These thoughts penned fifty years 
ago by Maryknoll’s cofounder were 
the inspiration for the Catholic 
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Foreign Mission Bureau, and its 
resent-day successor, the Mary- 
knoll Bookshelf. The purpose was 
and is the education of American 
Catholics in World Christianity, and 
particularly in things missionary. 

Father Walsh was motivated by 
the principle that every idea, if it 
is to be strong, must possess a liter- 
ature. The mission idea must be 
found in attractive and convincing 
books, in order to live in men’s lives. 

The success of Father Walsh’s 
movement for popular missionary 
literature can be measured by the 
fact that today titles of English- 
language books and periodicals 
about the missions, are numbered 
in the hundreds. On best-seller lists 
in recent years, have been such 
outstanding books as Inuk, Savage 
Papua, Calvary in China, Ayorama, 
Story of the Romance, and many other 
mission titles. 

In the ten-year period from 1946 
to 1955, the Maryknoll Bookshelf 
sold a quarter of a million full-sized 
mission books; two million text- 
books in which the mission idea 
was incorporated; five million 
smaller publications; almost a hun- 
dred thousand sets of classroom 
teaching materials. Through these 
sales, the missions have become a 
part of home and classroom, natu- 
rally and easily. 

The scope of this mission educa- 
tion program is best seen by a 
glance through one of the Mary- 
knoll Bookshelf’s catalogues. 

The catalogue contains a selected 
list of books under the title of 
“Books with a World Vision.”’ 
These books include biography, 
juveniles, adventure stories for all 
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age groups, studies of specific world 
areas, material for Catholic Action, 
devotional thoughts, and treatises 
on canon law as it applies to mission 
territories. 

A most successful series consists 
of Catholic geographies. These 
geographies conform to the latest 
concepts of education and have 
been adopted as the official texts in 
a large number of Catholic schools. 

The Sadlier geographies, which 
Maryknoll has edited, are social 
geographies into which has been 
integrated a proper consideration 
of the spiritual welfare of all peoples 
throughout the world. 

One teacher wrote to Maryknoll, 
‘‘My pupils are so entranced by the 
books that they take them home to 
read.” 

“We are trying to give the Catho- 
lic American people a strong sense 
of belonging to a world-conscious 
Church, rich in mission history,” 
says Father John J. Considine, 
architect and director of Mary- 
knoll’s educational program and 
prominent mission authority. 

“The answer lies in a carefully 
conceived, systematic education 
that will remold the Catholic social 
concepts to the apostolic pattern. 
This must be done principally 
through the pulpit, the classroom, 
and the home. It must reach the 
specialized groups, such as semi- 
narians and novices. The instru- 
ments employed must be books, 
periodicals, and various audio- 
visual aids.” 

Thus, through its mission-educa- 
tion program, Maryknoll attempts 
to convey to all American Catholics 
the full message of Christ. RE 
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THOMAS F. McMAHON 
A sky beyond painting: Sunset at Maryknoll College, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 


Right Place, Right Time 


@ TO TAKE a membdrable picture, three conditions are neces- 
sary. First, the photographer must have mechanical skill to 
operate his equipment. Next, he must have an eye for the 
pictorial. Finally, and most important, he must be at the right 
place at just the right moment. This latter quality involves a 
modicum of foresight and a mountain of good luck. 

In this picture portfolio we have gathered some unusual 
photos sent to us from Maryknoll priests and seminarians. 
These pictures were taken here at home or abroad. Though 
the subjects are very diverse, they have one thing in common. 
The photographer was at the right place at the right time. 


JAMES A. BODENSTEDT 
Just as this seminarian finished a toboggan ride, he was snapped. 
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JOHN R. HEISSE 
A wistful moment in Bolivia (above). Koreans up in the air (right). 
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Once Upon 


a lime 


@ SOMETIMES the unexpected shows up in a picture. 
This little miss in Japan was telling a story during 
a parish play. Our photographer caught her in a 
series. What we didn’t expect, was what was found 
in the last photograph. Little Brother, who had 
heard Big Sister practicing at home, at length 
couldn’t stifle a big yawn. Catching this unusual 
moment lifts the series far above the ordinary. gg 
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Once upon a time... a farmer planted a tree. 











It grew so high. 
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(Left) A moment of excitement in Guatemala as townfolk rush to put 
out a fire in the church. A fiendish moment (above) in a Hawaiian 
classroom. (Below) Getting ready to serve a Mass in Arequipa, Peru. 


CONSTANTINE F. BURNS, DAVID STRICKLER, ROBERT E. KEARNS 








‘ Here’s a. scene typical of 
; 2 nn = childhood. On the way to 
| EH Be F her First Communion, she 





can’t resist the temptation 
of balancing on a curb. 
WILUAM J. MONAHAN 
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Lots of strain and atte ic 
in this Bolivian tug-of-wa 
CONSTANTINE F. 


This Korean lassie waited © 
long enough and at last, © 
sure enough, out of the | 
woodpile came the rabbit! | 
ANTHONY J. KARLOVECIUS 4 































Your bonus—FREE 
-—if you join now! 


Maryknoll Book Club 


BIRD OF SORROW, by Monsignor John R iello, is one of the 
great stories to come out of Communist China. Hate and fear tore 
neighbor from neighbor, froze every heart but Li Li Pan's. She was 
of the “new order,” a passionate worker for the “new" China, harsh, 
merciless — until love opened her heart and led her into great peril, 


It’s yours FREE, if you join today. 


MARYKNOLL BOOK CLUB OFFERS YOU: 


A— FOUR BOOKS a year, that tell of the simple events and the 
great soul-searching crises that shape the lives of men and 
women in the far corners of the world. ($13.00 to $15.00 value) 

B —A special FREE BONUS BOOK (currently Bird of Sorrow) for 
joining the Club. ($3.50 value) 

C —A quarterly NEW-BOOK BULLETIN which opens before you 
the topnotch titles of the world of mission books. 


EASY PAYMENTS! Maryknoll Book Club is a single-fee NON-PROFIT club. 
You pay only $10.00 at $2.50 a month for four months. No more! No extras! 
N.B. A year’s membership makes a mighty fine gift! 




















ASK FOR OUR FREE 1957 CATALOG! 


A beautiful gift for an 
occasion that matters! 


THE MARYKNOLL GOLDEN | 
BOOK —~ 


Maryknoll Bookshelf, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


Please enroll me in the Maryknoll Book 
Club (4 books, one each quarter, my Bonus 
book, my New-Book Bulletin) 





CD | wish to pay in full — $10.00 
© tshall pay $2.50 monthly for 4 months 
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)portunities 
for YOU in 1957 








This missioner rides in on horseback to tell you 
of these needs in far away mission fields. 





Paint Church, Chile. . . . $250 MainAltar, Guatemala . . $300 
, Church Bell, Korea . . . . 200 = MainAltar, Africa . . . . 200 
| Organ, Japan... . . 150 Baptistry, Chile . . .. . $150 
Mass Candles, Bolivia. . . OO = Altar Rugs, Bolivia . . . . 100 





Church Bell, Central America. 100 Stations of Cross, Peru. . . 100 





Confessional, Peru . . .- - %S8O Mass Wine, Africa. . . . 25 







Church Benches, Formosa . . 20 100 Crucifixes, Peru, each. i 


" The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll, N.Y. 
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EDITORIAL: 





Challenge to America 


BY JAMES ANTHONY WALSH, M.M. 


“Seven missionaries on their 
way to India under the auspices 
of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the United Presbyterian 
Church, will leave Boston today 
on the steamship Canopic.” — 
News item published recently 
in a Boston daily paper. 


@ THE seven missionaries referred 
to represent a small detachment 
of the great army which Protestants 
of several denominations in this 
country have at work today in for- 
eign mission fields. Would that we 
Catholics of the United States 
could point to a similar force of 
men and women, self-exiled for 
the spread of the true faith! 

We admire in our Protestant fel- 
low countrymen the energy and 
the spirit of generosity which en- 
ables them to send out propagan- 
dists in ever increasing numbers, 
and we believe that among those 
who go forth to “‘conquer souls” 





Our Cover 


most are sincere of their purpose. 
The Christianity of America has 
been too long represented in the 
foreign missions, solely by Prot- 
estantism, and the time has surely 
come when we Catholics of the 
United States should enter upon 
our task among people who are ours 
by the inheritance of Jesus Christ. 
With the full knowledge and ap- 
preciation of the religious needs 
about us, we cannot expunge from 
the Bible, or tear from our hearts 
the command of Christ, ‘‘Going, 
teach all nations.” We cannot dis- 
pel St. Paul’s vision of the man of 
Macedonia, standing and beseech- 
ing him, saying, “Pass over into 
Macedonia and help us.”’ We can- 
not listen with indifference to the 
burning letters of priests and Sis- 
ters writing today from the fields 
afar of their difficulties and their 
poverty. Individually we may not 
be in a position to go with St. Paul, 
“immediately into Macedonia, be- 


For our 50th Anniversary issue, we have departed 
from our usual mission subject. Our cover this month 
is a reminder that the world was created by God and 
all things in it belong to Him. Our prayers and 
thoughts must be global, if we are disciples of Christ 
who died to save all. Frank Vitale is the painter. 
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ing assured that God has called us 
to preach the Gospel to them,” — 
but we can encourage one who 
does. May we live to read in some 
future edition of the daily papers, 
“Seven Catholic missionaries on their 
way to Eastern Asia left Boston today.” 


THE CHURCH had been depending 
largely upon France for the evan- 
gelization of the heathen world. 
Two-thirds of our missionary army, 
today in action, are drawn from 
France, and she has also supplied 
more than half the moneys used for 
the past century of mission work. 
Yet in her present trial have not 
Catholics in France as much reason 
to say, ‘““We need all our children, 
and all our contributions for the 
coming strife,’ as Catholics of the 
United States, whom God has so 
visibly blessed, have to claim that 
— ‘We have enough to do here; 
we can’t spare a priest or one of 
our nuns or a single dollar to 
spread the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ in other lands’’? 


THE worthy young man, who, out 
of love for his country goes into 
voluntary exile and runs the danger 
of losing his life, stimulates and 
strengthens the patriotism of his 
fellowmen. 

The soldier of Christ, who for 
the love of souls leaves all — 
home, friends and country forever, 
to bare his neck, if need be, to the 
sabre cut of one whom he would 
save, must certainly appeal to the 
heart of the American Catholic, 
and make him love more dearly the 
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faith which can prompt such 
sacrifice. 

Can we be indifferent while ships 
headed for foreign shores are leav- 
ing France, Germany and England 
laden with souls on fire for God 
and the Church? These missionaries 
have gone out in the name of our 
Saviour, and in our name as Cath- 
olics; and we should stand by them. 
From every point of view — of 
philanthropy, of duty, above all of 
Christian service and privilege — 
their work is the strongest pos- 
sible appeal to Christian faith and 
intelligence. 

— From an editorial in the first 
issue of this magazine. 
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FATHER COMBER 
SUPERIOR GENERAL 


@ A VETERAN missioner, who spent 
two years in a Japanese concentra- 
tion camp and who saw years of 
service in Manchuria, Peru, and 
Chile, now sits in the Superior 
General’s chair at Maryknoll. For 
the next ten years, he will direct 
the worldwide activities of 
Maryknoll. 

The new Superior General is the 
Very Rev. John W. Comber, of 
Lawrence, Mass. The fifty-year-old 
missioner succeeds Bishop Raymond 
A. Lane, who held the post for the 
past ten years. Father Comber is 
the fourth Superior General to head 
Maryknoll since the Society was 
founded in 1911 by Bishop James 
Anthony Walsh. 

The new Superior General has 
had a colorful mission career. Or- 
dained at Maryknoll in 1931, he 
was assigned to Manchuria. He was 
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Veteran missioners are elected 





to guide our Society’s affairs 


made pastor in Tung Hua, a moun- 
tain town in the heart of bandit 
country. Father Comber’s curate, 
Father J. Clarence Burns, was kid- 
naped and then held prisoner ten 
months before escaping. At a neigh- 
boring mission, Father Jerry 
Donovan was seized by bandits, 
carried off, and murdered. 

After the attack on Pearl Harbor 
Father Comber was arrested and 
interned. He was repatriated in a 
prisoner-of-war exchange in 1943. 
Upon his return to the United States, 
Father Comber was appointed rec- 
tor of the Major Seminary at 
Maryknoll, and he trained several 
hundred missioners before being 
transferred to Peru in 1953. The 
following year, Father Comber was 
appointed Group Superior in Chile. 

Elected with Father Comber, 
was a new General Council to assist 
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FATHER 
WALSH 


FATHER 
PARDY 


him in governing the affairs of the 
Society. Father Thomas V. Pardy, 
of Brooklyn, former superior in 
Korea, was elected Vicar General. 
Father Pardy, also, was a prisoner 
of the Japanese. When repatriated, 
he joined the Army as a chaplain. 

Father Thomas S. Walsh, of 
Kokomo, Ind., is second assistant 
on the Council. Father served as 
Vicar General during the past ten 
years. The third assistant, Father 
John F. Donovan, of Newport, R.I., 
served in China and more recently 
directed Maryknoll activities in New 
York. The fourth assistant is Father 
William J. Collins, of Dorchester, 
Mass., one of Maryknoll’s pioneers 
in Tanganyika, Africa. 

“The election of a new Superior 
General at Maryknoll does not sig- 
nify any changes in the activities 
of the Society,’ remarks Father 
Comber. ‘‘We will try tocontinue the 
wonderful work carried on during 
the past ten years under the guid- 
ance of our greatly loved Superior, 
Bishop Raymond A. Lane.” 


We ask the prayers of our many 
friends throughout the country for 
these new leaders of Maryknoll, who 
are facing heavy responsibilities in 
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their tasks, and who will have grave 
decisions to make in the decade 
ahead. 


IT Is with pleasure that we report 
the election of another leader for 
Maryknoll. This choice was made 
by the Holy Father when he selected 
Father Edward A. McGurkin, of 
Hartford, Conn., to be the first 
bishop of the newly created diocese 
of Maswa, Tanganyika. Bishop 
McGurkin was consecrated in the 
Hartford cathedral last October. 

Bishop McGurkin was ordained 
in 1930. For the next seven years, 
he worked in Rome for Fides Serv- 
ice, the mission-information center 
of the Holy See, and was secretary 
to Cardinal Fumasoni-Biondi. 

In 1938, Bishop McGurkin was 
assigned to Manchuria. He was ar- 
rested when war broke out, and 
spent the duration in a concentra- 
tion camp. At the end of the war, 
he returned to Maryknoll and was 
appointed local superior. 

In 1954, when the Holy See 
directed Maryknoll to prepare to 
take over the Maswa territory in 
Africa, Bishop McGurkin was 
assigned there to pioneer the new 
Maryknoll mission. an 
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of Thy House 


What happens when the glamor and the adventure have worn off? 


BY SISTER MARY JUST, O.P. 


MTHE youngest assistant at the 
Formosa mission lay back in his 
wicker chair, and a loathing of all 
that surrounded him sickened his 
inmost soul. This was the very hot- 
test and dampest of all the miser- 
able days. What had ever possessed 
him to leave “‘God’s own country”? 

Despite the heat, shrill Chinese 
voices rose in dispute nearby. 
Father Hugh thought of the months 
he had spent learning those hideous 
sounds and he suddenly felt that he 
did not even want to know them. 
The pastor’s doves cooed in the 
yard; what pests they were! 

“Good afternoon, Father,” rang 
out a cheerful voice. One of the 
Chinese schoolboys stood in front 
of the house and beamed with pride 
because he knew so much English. 
But his friendly smile died away 
before the Father’s hostile look, 
and he went on, puzzled and hurt. 
Father Hugh detested the lad’s yel- 
low face — and all the yellow faces 
he saw day after day. 

The sun beat down on the walls 
of the mission compound. Curiously 
enough, as the young priest looked 
at the walls, a memory rose out of 
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his boyhood, extraordinarily vivid. 
He recalled how one night he had 
gone with his sister to the movies, 
just after he had decided to become 
a priest. In a certain scene, a blank 
wall was shown, and near it people 
waiting for someone to pass. Of a 
sudden, a shadow fell on the wall — 
only a shadow, but every spectator 
recognized it instantly. Jesus of 
Nazareth was passing by. Father 
Hugh’s heart thrilled at the mem- 
ory. 

He next thought ofa picture that 
had decided his mission vocation: 
it depicted Our Lord pointing out 
to a young man the fields afar and 
saying, ‘“Go you also into my vine- 
yard.”” He remembered the expres- 
sion on the two faces, particularly 
the eager response in the disciple’s 
features. 

Had the fervor of those early days 
survived? Father Hugh was obliged 
to confess to himself that it had not. 
He had been a brilliant student at 
college, had carried out the routine 
life faithfully in the seminary, and 
later had spent a year at Maryknoll; 
but somehow, his heart did not 
seem to be in it all. The romance of 
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life in the Far East had buoyed him 
up for a time. But this period had 
been pitifully brief and the re- 
action complete. 

His thoughts were interrupted by 
the appearance of a priest mounted 
on a very fourth-rate horse. It was 
the pastor home from his visitation. 
A houseboy went to take charge of 
the horse, but Father Hugh did not 
go out. He watched the pastor’s 
approach critically and thought 
how worn and dull the missioner 
appeared. He wished that some 
other priest had come, rather than 
Father Francis. 

The pastor was a man of about 
fifty. He did not appear to mind his 
assistant’s apathy, but smiled at 
him in a way that lit up his dark 
eyes pleasantly. Then he sat down 
and took off his helmet. “It’s good 
to be home!” he said. “This is the 
coolest spot I’ve struck in days.” 

“Cool!” thought Father Hugh 
indignantly, “he’s forgotten what 
a decent climate is like.” 

The older missioner took out his 
pipe. But the tobacco had not even 
caught fire when a Chinese hurried 
through the yard. The man’s father 
was dying in a village ten miles dis- 
tant. Father Francis glanced at his 
assistant. 

“T am not going!’ cried the young 
man with sudden violence. “This is 
no weather to be poking through 
filthy Chinese lanes and foul huts.” 

“Go over to the kitchen,”’ said 
Father Francis to the messenger, 
“and eat something. Tell my boy 
that we shall start after you have 
finished.” 

Then the pastor lit his pipe and 
smoked silently, and the younger 
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man wished that he might find an 
excuse for heated words. He stole a 
glance at the pastor’s thin profile 
and saw that he was still smiling, 

““What’s the joke?” he snapped. 

“No joke, my son,”’ answered. the 
pastor, and Father Hugh winced at 
the appellation. “I was thinking of 
Maryknoll.”’ The words touched the 
sorest spot in the young man’s heart. 

“What do you know of Mary- 
knoll?” he asked. ““When you were 
there it was an old farmhouse. You 
spent your time going after a water 
supply; looking for a dry spot in the 
barn in which to sleep; chasing 
horses and feeding pigs. No wonder 
you don’t mind all this!” indicating 
his immediate surroundings with a 
contemptuous and sweeping ges- 
ture. “But I’ve had decent living all 
my life. At Maryknoll we were 
treated like white men, even if we 
did have to rough it occasionally. I 
can’t stand this country much longer 
—and I’ve made up my mind to 
get out.” 

Father Francis laid his hand on 
the ungracious young man’s arm, 
and his eyes had grown serious. 

“In those first days at Mary- 
knoll,” the pastor said, “it was 
pretty primitive. But when I was 
out feeding the pigs, I used to look 
at the crest of the hill and picture 
the great stone building that would 
one day tower above the Hudson. 
When I knelt before the tabernacle 
in our tiny chapel, I seemed to see 
a spacious room where hundreds of 
young apostles would adore our 
Eucharistic Lord.” 

Father Hugh was amazed at the 
transformation in his pastor’s face. 
It looked years younger and the 
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eager eyes reminded him of some- 
one. Ah, yes! the young disciple 
gazing into the Master’s vineyard. 

“Ifyou love Maryknoll so much,” 
he asked, ‘“‘why have you never re- 
turned there? You could have gone 
back to the States for a rest.” 

“It was not necessary,” said the 
older missioner. ““The Maryknoll I 
have always loved is founded in 
eternity. It is not merely a building, 
nor a human society; it will endure 
forever in the Mystical Body of 
Christ. Throughout the ages, I see 
men and women who have died to 
self in order to live to God. I see 
souls who will behold the Beatific 
Vision because of this sacrifice. ‘This 
is my Maryknoll — an eternal city 
built on a hill.” 

Father Hugh could not meet his 
pastor’s eyes. He remembered how 
often he had scorned his pastor as 
a man of limited ambitions and in- 
ferior training. How blind, mean 
and selfish he had been! In his 
seminary days, Father Francis had 
never had a thought of self. He had 
worked manfully and gladly for the 
others who would come after him. 
So a love for Maryknoll, the House 
of God, had flooded those humble 
beginnings with a light that twenty- 
odd years in China had only inten- 
sified. As for himself, he had been 
trained in the great stone building 
overlooking the Hudson; he had 
paced its wide terraces and prayed 
in its spacious chapel. Yet, loving 
himself much, he had never seen the 
real Maryknoll and never loved it. 

With a new humility, the young 
missioner acknowledged inwardly 
that his life at Maryknoll had not 
been one of sacrifice. What had he 
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ever done for the real Maryknoll — 
the one founded in eternity? 

When he looked up, Father Fran- 
cis had risen and his shadow fell on 
the wall of the mission compound. 
But no, it was another shadow the 
young missioner saw — the shadow 
of Jesus of Nazareth passing by. For 
a second only did he see it, and then 
it was again merely the pastor’s frail 
outline. Father Hugh knew that he 
has suffered no illusion, however. 
He gazed with a new love and ven- 
eration on the familiar face and the 
words passed through his mind, / 
live, now not I: but Christ liveth in me. 

‘Well, my son,” said Father Fran- 
cis, and the young priest was filled 
with gratitude at the tenderness of 
his voice, ‘‘how about it, do I know 
anything of Maryknoll?” 

Father Hugh struggled with his 
emotions. Confused apologies rose 
to his lips. There is no knowing but 
what he might have made an utter 
fool of himself, had not the Chinese 
appeared followed by the houseboy, 
leading the pastor’s horse. 

**No, no, Father Francis,’ Father 
Hugh protested, “that’s up to me. 
You stay home and rest.” 

Long after the young missioner 
had disappeared, Father Francis 
stood looking into the distance. 
Then he went into the chapel and 
knelt before the altar. “I thank 
Thee, Master,”’ he said to the Dwell- 
er on the altar, “that Father Hugh 
has today become a Maryknoller. 
He will hear in the poor Chinese 
hut the words that sounded in our 
hearts during those pioneer days 
near the Hudson, J have loved, O 
Lord, the beauty of Thy house: and the 
place where Thy glory dwelleth.” gy 
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FR. JAMES HYATT OF SEATTLE, WASH- 
INGTON, HAS ORGANIZED HIS CHRIS- 
TIANS TO BE AUXILIARY APOSTLES. THE 
SLOGAN OF THIS MARYKNOLLER IN 
JAPAN IS, “EVERY CATHOLIC MUST 
INTEREST HIS NEIGHBOR"; AND IT 
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ONLY 
YESTERDAY 


In the passage of years, Maryknoll is still a child. 


a “time,” said an old Roman phi- 
losopher, “‘is a river of passing 
events, and strong is its current; 
no sooner is a thing brought to sight 
than it is swept by, and another 
takes its place.” 

In the history of the mission 
endeavors of the Catholic Church, 
Maryknoll is but an infant. Yet in 
the half century since the founding 
of this magazine, many dramatic 
events have swirled along the river 
of time. The world has gone 
through the chaos of two wide- 
spread wars. The forces of com- 
munism have brought new perils 
and persecutions to the Church. 
The whole world has been made 
smaller by technological advances 
in transportation and communica- 
tions. 

On the occasion of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary we are taking a brief 
look backwards to share with our 
readers some of the dramatic and 
tragic events that have been re- 
ported in the magazine’s pages dur- 
ing the last half century. Perhaps 
in their retelling, we can indicate 
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a sort of guide for the future. 


Beginning. October, 1906. Under 
the leadership of Father James An- 
thony Walsh, Boston’s director of 
the Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith, a small group of priests 
met and formed the Catholic For- 
eign Mission Bureau. The aim of 
the Bureau was to make known the 
work of foreign missions. The group 
hoped to publish literature that 
would spread mission knowledge 
throughout America. 


Tue Fietp AFAR. January 1, 1907. 
Under this date, the first issue of 
a new magazine, THE FIELD Arar, 
appeared. Father Walsh was the 
publisher and editor. 


Meeting. September, 1910. At the 
Eucharistic Congress held in Mon- 
treal, Father Walsh received a mes- 
sage from Father Thomas Price, a 
missioner from North Carolina. 
Father Price had long dreamed of 
starting a foreign-mission society. 
He explained his dream to Father 
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Walsh in the lobby of the Windsor 
Hotel, where the two men met. 
Father Walsh confessed that he 
shared the same dream. The two 
men decided to take action. Father 
Price promised to see Cardinal Gib- 
bons, a close friend, and ask his 
blessing on the project. 


Approval. March 25, 1911. Car- 
dinal Gibbons, at the request of 
the Apostolic Delegate, sent a cir- 
cular letter to the American hier- 
archy which outlined a plan for the 
establishment of an American for- 
eign-mission seminary that would 
be national in character, represent- 





The Maryknoll cofounder, Father 
Walsh, on a junk in South China. 
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ing the Church of the United 
States. A month later, the hierarchy 
met in Washington and approved 
the plan. The bishops instructed 
Fathers Walsh and Price to go 
immediately to Rome to obtain 
authorization from the Holy See, 


Establishment. June 29, 1911. The 
Congregation of Propaganda ap. 
proved the plan and instructed the 
two priests to begin immediately, 
Thus the first American foreign. 
mission society was established. The 
following day, Pope Pius X (nowa 
saint) received the two founders 
and personally blessed their proj- 





—— 


ect. Six months later, the work | 
began in temporary quarters at , 


Hawthorne, New York. 


Headquarters. August 17, 1912. 
Father Walsh purchased property 
in Ossining, New York, on a hill 
overlooking the Hudson River. He 
called this property ‘‘Maryknoll” 
—a name that soon became the 
popular title of the new Society. 
The official title chosen was *‘Cath- 
olic Foreign Mission Society of 
America.” 

Tue Fietp Arar became the of- 
ficial publication of the new Soci- 
ety and served as the chief means 
for recruiting financial support and 
vocations for the venture. 


First Priest. November 10, 1914. On 
this date Father Daniel L. McShane 
was ordained. A native of Indiana, 
he was the first seminarian or- 
dained for Maryknoll. Later he was 
to go to China and become known 
for his orphanage work and rescue 
of abandoned babies. From child 
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number 2,483 on his baptismal reg- 
ister, he caught smallpox, and died 
a victim to his own charity. 


Missioners. September 7, 1918. 
While American soldiers were trav- 
eling to France and World War I, 
the first group of Maryknollers left 
for China and the Society’s first mis- 
sion field. They were Father Price, 
Father James E. Walsh, Father 
Bernard F. Meyer, and Father 
Francis X. Ford. It was an historic 
occasion in the annals of Maryknoll 
and the American Church. 


Death. September 12, 1919. After 
less than a year in China, Father 
Price died of a ruptured appendix. 
The North Carolina priest had a 
great devotion to the Blessed Vir- 
gin. He always said that he wanted 
to die on one of her feast days. 
His wish was granted, for his death 
came on the Feast of the Holy 
Name of Mary. Father Price was 
buried in Hong Kong, but his 
heart was sent to Nevers, France, 
to be entombed beside the body of 
St. Bernadette, the little girl to 
whom the Blessed Virgin appeared 
at Lourdes, and to whom Father 
Price was especially devoted. Years 
later, the Hong Kong remains were 
transferred to Maryknoll, and the 
two Maryknoll founders now lie 
side by side in a crypt beneath the 
Society chapel. 


Progress. January, 1923. Father 
Patrick J. Byrne left for Korea to 
pioneer mission work there. He was 
soon to be followed by many mis- 
sioners, and Korea was to become 
one of the Society’s best fields. Now 
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the territory is in the hands of the 
Communists. 


Bishop. April 1, 1924. The young 
Society received its first bishop 
when Father James Walsh — one of 
the first departants and no relation 
to the Maryknoll cofounder — was 
appointed head of the Kongmoon 
mission. Later he was elected the 
second Superior General of Mary- 
knoll. When the term of office ex- 
pired, Bishop Walsh returned to 
China, and at this writing he is 
one of the few Americans still in 
that suffering country. He refuses 
to leave China of his own free will; 
although the Reds have harassed 
him, they have not expelled him. 


Approval. April 24, 1933. As the 
years passed, the voice of Mary- 
knoll, THe Fretp Arar, was heard 
throughout the land. The Society 
grew steadily. Recruits arrived in 
generous numbers, and new mis- 
sion territories and new training 
houses were opened. Then, on the 
above date, came news from Rome 
that the Maryknoll founder had 
been raised to the episcopacy. On 
June 29, 1933, Bishop James A. 
Walsh was consecrated in Rome. 
He saw in his elevation the ap- 
proval of the work of the young 
Society. 


Japan. January 23, 1935. Father 
Patrick J. Byrne was transferred to 
Japan to begin a Maryknoll mission 
there. He was to remain in Japan 
through World War II. At the end 
of the war he spoke on the radio 
and prevented panic among the 
Japanese, who feared the coming of 
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American troops. His actions won 
the admiration of General Douglas 
MacArthur. 


Loss. April 14, 1936. Bishop James 
A. Walsh, the Maryknoll co- 
founder and Superior General, died 
after a lingering illness. He had 
conceived an idea and had seen it 
come to fruition. He was buried 
from St. Patrick’s Cathedral amidst 
great public tribute. 


Kidnaped. October 6, 1937. While 
kneeling at Benediction in the mis- 
sion of Hopei, Manchuria, Father 
Jerry Donovan, of Pittsburgh, was 
called to the sacristy. He was im- 
mediately seized by bandits and 
hurried away into the bleak Man- 
churian hills. Months passed, and 
no word of the missing missioner 
came. Then on February 11, 1938, 
a patrol of soldiers found his bruised 
and strangled body, partly eaten by 
wolves. on a desolate mountainside. 
Because he was the first Mary- 
knoller to die by violence, his re- 
mains were brought back and bur- 
ied at Maryknoll. 


War. December 7, 1941. The out- 
break of war in the Far East found 
Maryknollers in Japanese territory 
trapped at their posts. Most of them 
were immediately arrested and put 
in concentration camps. A few es- 
caped; some were later repatriated 
in prisoner-of-war exchanges; sev- 
eral died. Father William J. Cum- 
mings was in the Philippines when 
war broke out. He immediately 
offered his services as an Army 
chaplain. He underwent the siege 
of Bataan and, in a field sermon, 
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coined the saying, ‘There are no 
atheists in foxholes.” Newspapers 
and magazines recounted his many 
acts of bravery performed before 
capture. He died from starvation 
and the effects of wounds, in the 
hold of a Japanese prison ship, 
Another who vanished in the war &f 
was Father Sandy Cairns, of § 

Worcester, Mass. He was pastor of | 
Sancian Island (death place of | 
Saint Francis Xavier). The invad- 

ing troops found him there. Locked 

in a pig basket from which there 

was no escape, he was thrown into 

the South China Sea. To com- 

memorate the lives of these two 

missioners whose bodies were never 

recovered, plaques have been 

erected in the Martyrs’ Shrine at 

Maryknoll. 


Opportunity. February 11, 1942. 
On this date the Apostolic Delegate 
advised Maryknoll that the Holy 
See was entrusting to our Society a 
large mission territory in Bolivia. 
It was Maryknoll’s first venture 





into Latin America, and it pre- oe 
sented the Society with great op- so 
portunities in a priestless land. To- a 
day the missions of Latin America oe 
— Bolivia, Peru, Chile, Mexico, } ™° 
Guatemala — are among the ma- , 
jor fields of Maryknoll.work. 7” 
a mi 
Imitation. May 9, 1943. In the ne 
Basilica of Our Lady of Guadalupe, TI 


in Mexico City, the consecration of | the 
Bishop Alonso Escalante took place. i the 
Bishop Escalante is a Maryknoller | 


who was loaned to the Mexican rs 
hierarchy to found a Mexican for- ne 
eign-mission society patterned after th 
Maryknoll. Bishop Escalante be- 

boy 
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came the founder and first Superior 
General of the new and rapidly 
growing society. In 1956, he sent 
his first group of Mexican mis- 
sioners to start work in Japan. 


Africana. March 11, 1946. Mary- 
knoll accepted on this date a new 
mission territory in Africa. It is 
located in northern Tanganyika. 
The field is difficult because of 
the many native languages spoken 
there. Twelve tribes inhabit the 
region, and Monsignor J. Gerard 
Grondin, the superior, is faced with 
a tremendous task of building from 
the ground up. In 1955, Maryknoll 
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took over its second African ter- 
ritory, the Diocese of Maswa, also 
in Tanganyika. Father Edward A. 
McGurkin, of Hartford, Conn., was 
consecrated bishop of that area in 
October, 1956. 


Communism. December 1950. The 
years of work invested in China 
met with tragedy when, in Decem- 
ber, 1950, the Chinese Reds moved 
into South China and began oc- 
cupying our missions. Christians 
were put to death. Mission property 
was confiscated; seminaries were 
closed, and convents disbanded. 
Missioners were imprisoned and 
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subjected to tortures and public 
trials. Almost overnight the work 
of the Church was brought to a 
halt. As the Maryknollers were ex- 
pelled, they were assigned to new 
tasks. Some went to the Philippine 
Islands; others to work among refu- 
gees in Hong Kong; while the 
greater number began anew on 
Formosa. 


Starvation. February 21, 1952. On 
this date, Bishop Francis X. Ford 
died in a Communist prison in Can- 
ton. Bishop Ford, who had gone to 
China in the first mission group, 
had long endeared himself to Chi- 
nese people by his unfailing charity 
and personal love. The Reds seized 
him late in 1950. Bound with ropes, 
he was dragged through the streets 
of villages in South China, where 
the people were forced to ridicule 
and beat him. At last he was thrown 
into a filthy cell in the main Red 
prison in Canton. His captors were 
preparing for him a huge public 
trial that received publicity in 
Pravda, a Communist newspaper in 
Moscow. But brutalities, torture, 
and starvation were too much for 
him, and he died before the trial. 


Death March. November 25, 1950. 
On a bleak, snow-swept, Korean 
plain, part of a mission territory 
he had once pioneered, Bishop Pat- 
rick J. Byrne died on this date, as 
the result of pneumonia brought on 
by the rigors of a death march he 
experienced at the hands of the 
Reds. Bishop Byrne had been in 
Japan at the end of World War IT. 
Then he was appointed Apostolic 
Delegate to Seoul and took up resi- 
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dence there with his secretary, 
Father William R. Booth. When 
the Reds invaded the South, 
Bishop Byrne remained at his post, 
although he had been offered an 
opportunity to escape. He was 
arrested and subjected to all sorts of 
indignities while imprisoned. When 
the Americans under General Mac- 
Arthur counterattacked, the — 
bishop, along with Father Booth was { 
moved north and marched into the | 
mountains. It was winter, and the | 
suffering prisoners underwent great | 
difficulties. Many died during the 
march, and others at its end. Bishop 
Byrne was among the victims. 


a 


End of an Era. October 9, 1955. | 
When Father James Anthony Walsh © 
was promoting the mission cause in 
Boston, a young teacher at Smith™ 
College volunteered to help him.) 
Her name was Mary Rogers. She’ 
aided Father Walsh in preparing” 
copy for the first issues of this mag.’ 
azine. Later, when Father Walsh — 
began Maryknoll, Miss Rogers jour- 
neyed to Maryknoll to supervise the 
laywomen assisting in the project. 
When those good women decided 
to form themselves into a commu- 
nity known as the Maryknoll Sis- 
ters, Miss Rogers became Mother ; 
Mary Joseph. Under her leader- 
ship, the Sisters grew and flour- 
ished. On October 9, 1955, she was 
called to her reward. Thus ended | 
the last major link from the founda- | The ¢ 
tion of Maryknoll. os 
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These, then, are some highlights | for ye 
from the pages of this magazine. | _ 
The events seem to have happened | Name- 
only yesterday. BB Addre: 

MARYKNOLL 


City__ 





A Life 
of 


Prayer 


is essential to any 
missioner. 

A special group of 
18 Maryknoll Sisters, 
however, have devoted 
their entire lives to 
the apostolate of 
prayer. 

These cloistered 
Sisters spend their 
days in self-support- 
ing work and earnest 
prayers for all of us. 
u. | Living in a tumble-down farmhouse, they are in great need of 
is- | better quarters. 
er j Send your contribution directly to the Cloister. The Sisters 
r- | will mail you a Certificate of Auxiliary Membership. 


. 
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a- | The Cloister, Maryknoll, New York, N. Y. 
2 S were ., my contribution toward a better convent 
ts | for vour life of prayer. Say a prayer for me! 
e. 
od | Name 
B | Address 
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City Zone State 





@rirry years? Just doesn’t seem 
possible. But figures are figures and 
calendars don’t lie. 

I think nearly every Maryknoll 
Sister — those from “‘away back 
when” as well as the eager young 
girls who are stepping across our 
threshold right now — can point a 
finger at THE Fietp Arar and say, 
“That little magazine changed my 
life.” 

Fifty years of telling the mission 
story adds up to a lot of responsi- 
bility in promoting mission voca- 
tions. In some way, THE FiELD AFAR 
has touched each one of us. There 
are those who pored over the dog- 
eared copies in school libraries; 
some who read it on the way to the 
office in the mornings; others who 
found a single copy and knew that 
God had designs on their future. 

As you might expect, it was 
Mother Mary Joseph, the very first 
Maryknoll Sister, who first felt its 
influence. You can say, indeed, that 
THE Fiecp AFar began fostering mis- 
sion vocations even before it for- 
mally existed. Galley proofs for the 
first issue, Volume One, Number 
One, lay on Father James A. 
Walsh’s desk in his little office. It 
was December, 1906, and Mary 
Josephine Rogers, biology instruc- 
tor at Smith College, came to see 
Boston’s S.P.F. Director, during her 
Christmas vacation. The editor-to- 
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“Can | Help You, Father?” 


Little did they dream what was to follow that handshake, 





be laid down his blue pencil and 
rose to shake hands with her. Over 
the galley sheets, the hand of Father 
Walsh reached out to shake the 
hand of Mary Rogers. Very appro- 
priate, indeed! 

One galley sheet could whisper to 
another: “This friendship is going 
to grow and grow and grow. God 
has big things in store for these two 
to do. And we shall have a large 
part in it.” 

They did, too. Before Mary 
Rogers left that interesting little 
office — filled with bulging films, 
letters in strange languages, pic- 
tures of bearded missioners, news- 
papers and clippings in Chinese and 
Hindustani, and dominated by the 
four-foot statue of St. Francis Xavier 
in the corner holding his cross aloft 
— before Mary Rogers left that 
room, I say, she was working for 
“the FA’? — as we old-timers at | 
Maryknoll affectionately call the 
magazine. } 

She asked Father Walsh a ques- 





tion, dangerous to ask any missioner: 
“Can I help you, Father, in my 
spare time?”’ 
And right away, he had an answer: | 
“Yes, indeed. Take these photo- 
graphs home and soak them off the ; 
cardboard backing. They are too 
bulky to file as they are. Then, if 
you will press them flat and bring | 
them back here, we can use them 
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for our magazine. I hope you read 

French? If so, you can translate 
‘letters from French missioners. 
Also, it would be good if you would 
write some of the articles. Others 
will need corrections, no doubt, 
and there will be the proofs to be 
done each month... .” 

Mary Josephine fled with the 
photographs. That night, the Rog- 
ers’ bathtub was afloat with bearded 
missioners, children with pathetic 
faces, temples topped with swooping 
roofs, solemn groups of First Com- 
/ municants in borrowed finery. 
' Mother Mary Joseph had begun to 
dedicate her life to foreign-mission 
work. 

In every minute of her spare time, 
she worked on Father Walsh’s little 
magazine. Circulation soared in a 
modest way. Each month brought 
new subscribers. People liked the 
interesting layout, the lavish (for 
then) use of pictures, the stories 
from foreign lands, and the vein of 
irrepressible humor running 
through it all. 

Miss Rogers gave up her work at 
Smith College and took a post in 
| Boston’s public schools where she 

would have more time to give to 
j THE Fiecp Arar. Every school holi- 
day, every weekend, ‘saw her at 
work, writing, translating, filing, 
straightening pictures, retouching 
the bad ones, reading proof. She 
sighed with relief as each issue was 
| “put to bed,’ and then buckled 

down to getting the next issue ready 
for Father Walsh’s editorial touch. 

Other girls helped her now and 
then. The translations were farmed 
} out to college students. Help came 

on the typing, too. But the back- 
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bone of the work was Miss Rogers. 

Five years passed before Mary- 
knoll itselfcame to be. Then the “sec- 
retaries” arrived in January, 1912, 
on the magazine’s sixth birthday. 

Here at Maryknoll, the partner- 
ship continues. Aided by the Sisters, 
the Fathers tackle the job of edu- 
cating America to the mission cause. 

Generations of Maryknoll novices 
have wrapped and mailed the mag- 
azine. Most of us, indeed, got our 
first taste of working together when 
we sat on those stools in the ship- 
ping room of the FA building. 
Wrapper and magazine had to be 
put together in those days. Paste 
shouldn’t be so thick as not to flow 
right, nor so thin as to soak through 
the piled wrappers. There was just 
the right way to yank the top wrap- 
per out from under the paste pot — 
just the right flip of the wrist to 
get the magazine rolled inside the 
wrapper so that the address showed. 

And just when the piles of maga- 
zines and/or wrappers were getting 
deliciously low, along came Sister 
Overseer with armfuls more to do. 
Then the bell rang, and you walked 
back to the Motherhouse for dinner, 
rubbing paste spots out of your 
habit. 

Machines have done away with 
that work now. Other tasks go on. 
They include answering the mail, 
keeping subscriptions in good order, 
filing pictures and information, 
reading proof, writing stories and 
taking photographs. The Sisters aid 
in all these; some have given their 
lives to the work. 

And it all started with Mary 
Rogers’ innocent question, 


“Can I help you, Father?” go 
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| Father Steed from Massachusetts says Mass for Indians of Bolivia’s plateau. 





WILUAM J. COY 


LAND OF OPPORTUNITY 


@ as cozy as “coming in out of a 
snowstorm” report missioners from 
Latin America these days. In many 
key areas the people are coming in 
out of a bleak, priestless world to 
the warmth and shelter of the lov- 
ing care that Maryknollers lavish 
on their mission parishes. Young 
Latin Americans are going to the 
seminary and joining local con- 
vents. Men who despised religion a 
few years back are enjoying their 


new role as leaders in the march of 
Latin America to its rightful posi- 
tion as an up-and-coming part of 
the Church. Now that the march is 
gaining a bit of momentum, oppor- 
tunities for further advances are 
knocking. The challenge of what 
must still be done is enormous. Our 
missioners are grateful that your 
help and encouragement make it 
possible in large measure to take 
up this challenge. 


There was no priest to bless candles when this Guatemalan grandmother was young. 
CONSTANTINE F, BURNS 
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The string of eggs below the roof 
is an Indian superstition (above) 
but the Indians have their backs 
turned to that and are absorbed 
in considering what the blessing of 
the Padre is doing for their alti- 
plano home and its family. Radio 
(right) is a way to reach more peo- 
ple in the jungle area of Bolivia. 
On the opposite page, is evidence 
of a poignant fact in Latin Amer- 
ica: high infant mortality. The 
Padre brings the sacred rites to a 
bereaved family. What the people 
of Latin America like is the Mary- 
knoller’s friendly, respectful inter- 
est in them as people with both 
bodies and souls. we 
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WILLIAM H. MOESCHLER 
Wisconsin’s Father Moeschler gladdens the heart of a sick boy in Lima, Peru, 
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THOMAS P. O'ROURKE _ 
New York City’s Father O’Rourke hurdles a tricky catechism point in Mexico. 





CONSTANTINE F. BURNS 
Erasing past mistakes; 


sketching in tomorrow. 
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Only $500 will provide a chapel for a 
new convent in Guatemala. Here’s 
the memorial you seek! ! ! 


§ x 4. That is, five horses each with 
four shoes are needed for sick calls in 
the mountains of Guatemala. A horse 
costs $100. 


A Ringing Appeal. A new mission 
church in Japan has an empty bell 
tower. The people are poor. The tower 
could have a bell for $100. Care to 
chime in? 


Repair Its Leaking Roof, put in a 
floor, give it a coat of paint. What? 
The Sisters’ Convent. Where? Riber- 
alta, Bolivia. How much? Total cost, 
$300! 


All Koreans suffer from scarcity of 
food, but Korean children suffer most. 
Help us lessen their misery. A gift of 
$5 will support one child for one 
month. 


Indoors and Out. Missioners in 
Japan request statues for an outdoor 
shrine — and $300 will do it. They 
also need a house for the head cate- 
chist, his family and overnight guests. 
Construction cost, $1,200. There’s not 
a vacant room in town. 


Important Cubicle. Tung Hsi mis- 
sion in Formosa needs a confessional. 
One can be supplied for $50. 


It Is Cold in Hokkaido, Japan! Coal 
for each mission costs $275 a year. 
Can you add a warm touch for the 
missioner? 











Flies To The Outfield can be home 
runs. But flies on the table mean the 
house needs screens. Protect a rectory 
in the Philippines from disease car- 
riers for only $125. 


Invest $15 and draw dividends, 
How? Support a catechist. He will 
spend his full time teaching religion 
to people eager to learn. The $15 will 
pay his salary one month. The angels 
will record your dividends and profit 
in letters of gold in the Book of Life. 


Medical Memo: Today I will con- 
tribute towards the $50 needed to 
help the sick in Rosana, Africa. 


Keep Them Out of church. What? 
Stray dogs, chickens, horses, oxen 
and rain. This can be done by repair- 
ing a jungle mission in Bolivia, at a 


cost of $500. 


Eucharistic Guard. A metal taber- 
nacle to house the Blessed Sacrament 
is needed in Kyoto, Japan. This 
worthy memoria: can be donated for 


$300. 


Ten Dollars means a lot to you. It 
means even more towards the support 
of a large refugee family in a Mary- 
knoll camp in Hong Kong. Want to 
help them? 


Donations to Maryknoll are deductible 
for Federal Income Tax purposes. Our 
government thus encourages your charity 
to help the missions and to help yourself. 
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You can support a Maryknoll missioner. He 
gives his life. Will you go “part way” and 
back him, if not for the full 30 days, then 
for 20, 10, 5, or even | or 2 days a month— 
any number you wish? Try it for a few months! 
You may discontinue at any time. By sharing 
in the sacrifices of a missioner, you share also 
in his Masses, his prayers, his reward. Help 
yourself by helping him. 


Dear Maryknoll Fathers: 


While | can, | will give $....-.-06- each month towards the $30 
needed monthly to help support a Maryknoll missioner . . . Please send 
me a monthly reminder....! understand that this is not a pledge, 


may be discontinued at will, and should not interfere with personal 
or parish obligations. 
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August 1954— Reds 


were overrunning 
North Vietnam. Before 
them, Catholic refugees 


were trying to reach 


a 


South Vietnam and 
safety. The U. S. Navy 


| went to their rescue. 1. A young Navy doctor, Thomas 2. Dr. Dooley was told that 
Dooley, went ashore to help sick and diseased could not 
refugees board the Navy ships. transported to South Vie! 
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3. Rather than abandon the ail- 4. With the help of a few men, 5. Thanks to Dr. Dooley and ti 
ing people, Dr. Dooley set up a Dr. Dooley spent nine months U.S. Navy, 600,000 refugees 
“hospital” so he could cure them. curing sick and infirm refugees. caped Red persecution and d 


e human race. 

















